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THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


It was a happy thought to make Saturday a half-holiday. It became a much appreciated custom in many of the larger cities of the country before any Legislature had made it a legal 


holiday. It is enjoyed, as a rule, in a most healthful way—the young people hastening to the parks or to the country, while the elders seek sedate rest in the way each likes the best. 
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Save the Savings. 


HENEVER great public interest is manifested 

in any new discovery of mineral wealth there 

are hundreds of sharp men who organize 

schemes by which they can get hold of the 
savings of the thrifty poor under the pretense that for 
each dollar invested in their enterprises small fortunes 
will be gained. This was the case thirty years ago, when 
new petroleum fields were being prospected, and it is the 
case to-day with the gold-fields in Alaska and the North 
west Territory of Canada. Between now and early spring 
hundreds of enterprises will be advertised, and the public 
will be asked to contribute many millions of dollars in 
mere prospecting ventures. This is gambling of the worst 
type, as the shares will surely be made out in low figures, 
so that every one can purchase. It is, indeed, nothing but 
a new form of lottery, and we suspect that, hit or miss, the 
only gainers in any of these ventures will be the smart ad- 
venturers who open offices to send out florid prospectuses 
and to receive subscriptions. ‘They will surely do well if 
the public be but lured by their tales of the wealth that is 
waiting the coming of their agects. We have nothing to 
say against men of means, who can afford to lose, taking as 
many “flyers” as they choose in this far northern land of 
gold, but we most seriously counsel the poor, the thrifty, 
and the hard-working to keep their savings in the banks, 
where they can be had when that probable rainy day shall 
dawn and a lean cupboard open for a hungry brood. 


Competitive Railway Rates. 


T is poor economy and a bad thing for the public when 
any great business is conducted at a loss. On general 
principles it is a demoralizing condition of affairs when 
any property or service can be obtained for less than 

its real value. The laborer is not only worthy of his hire, 
but his wages should be such as to pay him fairly for the 
work done. And so alsoit isa bad thing for any form of 
property to sell for less than a fair cost. When services 
and property bring less than their value, then there is a 
depressed business condition and everybody suffers. 

It is particularly true that large corporations to which 
the public has granted privileges because of the general 
advantages to be returned to the public through the busi- 
ness of these corporations exert a most harmful influence 
when they serve the public at less than cost. The influ- 
ence is most demoralizing, and is felt alike by the share- 
holders of the corporations and the patrons of them. When 
railroads do business of this nature it is because of a war of 
rates, because of an indiscreet competition, and sometimes 
because the officers are intemperate in an ill-directed zeal. 
Competition, when it leads to such results, is, therefore, 
baneful ; but competition is, nevertheless, the only safe- 
guard against unfair exactions, and, therefore, the sup- 
pression of competition is directly opposed to the public 
interest. 

When, by the regulation of competition, one railroad, 
built in the public interest and with public franchises given 
to the corporation without compensation, is so handicapped 
that that company cannot render the best service of which 
it is capable, then a wrong has been done to the public 
of which the public officers should take cognizance. Here 
is a casein point. The trunk-line roads operating between 
New York and the West settle their differences by the de- 
cisions of a board of arbitration. Some of these roads give 
a better service than others between New York and Chi- 
cago, but the board endeavors to equalize matters just as 
the handicapper of race-horses tries, by the imposition of 
weight, to bring all the contestants in a race to an equality. 
The board of arbitration considers two things—length of trip 
and rate of fare; that is, the shorter the trip the greater the 
fare. This may be all very well, but this board of railway 


‘ handicappers should consider that to put a prohibitive price 


on the fare of a road with the best facilities for speed is to 
prevent the public from getting the best and cheapest serv- 
ice that road can give ; and the public is entitled to the best 
and cheapest service. 

As the case now stands, the board has settled that the 
New York Central must charge twenty dollars for a twen- 
ty-eight-hour trip between New York and Chicago, while 
the Erie charges eighteen dollars, the Lehigh Valley seven- 
teen dollars, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western sev- 
enteen dollars, the West Shore eighteen dollars ; for thirty- 
two-hour trips the Baltimore and Ohio must charge seven- 
teen dollars, the West Shore seventeen dollars, and the 
Ontario and Western sixteen dollars and fifty cents. All 
this seems very fair, very open and above board, But 
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when we consider the tax the public is asked to pay for 
greater speed the question is a different one, and the jus- 
tice appears to be conspicuous by its absence. The New 
York Central runs at present a ‘‘ limited ” train covering 
the distance between New York and Chicago in twenty- 
four hours. This road must charge twenty-nine dollars on 
this train (twenty-four dollars for fare and five dollars for 
sleeping-berth) so as to put it on an equality with the serv- 
ice on other roads. And if the New York Central should 
propose to run even a faster train, that company would be 
compelled by the railway handicappers to charge an extra 
dollar for each hour of reduction of time, so that on a 
twenty-hour train the fare and berth would be thirty-three 
dollars. It is so manifest that such a train would not find 
passengers that there is no effort to put one on, though the 
managers are always ambitious to do so. 

These facts, we are sure, show a complete combination 
in the restraint of trade, and they display a condition of 
affairs directly opposed to the public interest. Better un- 
restricted competition, with the ills that ensue, than this 
unfair bridling of competition, this weighting of the fast- 
est horse so as to bring his pace to that of the animals only 
fit for the cart and plow. 


Do Americans Eat Too Much ? 


T is cited as one of the explanations of Dr. Chauncey 

M. Depew’s remarkable youthfulness and vigor and 

ability to do so many things without weariness to 

himself or others, that he is a scientific eater; that he 
knows just what to put into his stomach and how much of 
it totake. The menu at the swellest banquet may fairly 
glisten with the richest prizes of the chef, but Dr. Depew 
gives one swift glance down its mystifying nomenclature, 
and, selecting one—probably the plainest of the lot—says, 
“*That.” And when the others have gorged and stuffed, 
and feel like Christmas-tree cornucopias, the doctor is as 
fresh as a summer girl, and his stomach as easy as that 
of the prize-baby who was brought up on Cupid’s Infant 
Food. 

Much criticism has lately been directed against our 
American hotel bills-of-fare by foreign visitors, especially 
those who came over last fall and winter and went back 
home and wrote about their experiences. They found too 
much on the list—too much sameness, too much that was 
not attractive. They objected to the necessity of selecting 
what they needed, and in that they have the sympathy of 
all good Americans, for the average bill-of-fare is a test of 
human patience ; but it is better to have too much than too 
little. And it is especially not fair to gauge the American 
appetite by what is on the hotel bill-of-fare. The citizen 
from the country who went through the items seriatim, 
and afterwards complained that it would have been all 
right if he had stopped at the watermelon and ice-cream, 
was not the average American. The people of this coun- 
try eat much because they have much to eat. The foreign- 
ers complain that the habit of eating an American break- 
fast is suicidal and unrefined, but it so happens that the 
man who can eat the American breakfast has no need of 
doctors, and he is the factor who has made this country 
what it is. The very fact that we have been able to evolve 
from the broken-down and dyspeptic and second-hand ma- 
terial sent to these shores from the other side a race of 
superior people, with women more beautiful than the 
world had hitherto known, with men who have done more 
things than any in the world’s history, and have been able 
to build up a nation greater than any other on earth, is 
pretty good proof that if Americans eat too much they eat 
the right sort of food. 


Protecting the Birds. 


T is the evident duty of all good citizens to do every- 
thing in their power to protect the song-birds. Ina 
neighborhood near Baltimore a mutual agreement has 
been made among the larger holders of property that 

strict orders shall be given to every employé to refrain 
from molesting birds of any kind, except the crows. This 
agreement, although only a year old, has wrought miracles, 
and in the spring, summer and autumn the trees in that 
neighborhood are full of the most exquisite music ; and 
in the mornings there is a regular orchestral chorus, be- 
ginning with the break of day and chattering its merry 
course until sundown and after. 

There are strict laws against the slaughter of song-birds 
in many States, but they are indifferently enforced. There 
are two factors that must be dealt with—the small boy, 
who slays from mere wantonness, and the millinery fiends, 
The small boy can be controlled by the law. The millinery 
offenders must be reached by public sentiment. An officer 
of the New York Museum of Natural History—an institu- 
tion which we advise all, who have the opportunity, to 
visit—recently said that in the course of two afternoons in 
New York he saw on the hats worn by women one hun- 
dred and seventy-three wild birds, or parts of them, repre- 
senting more than forty different species. 

W hat this means must be plain to the commonest under- 
standing. It is that the birds which furnish us music, the 
birds which give life to our trees, the birds which were 
placed on earth to sing, the birds which we love, are simply 
sacrificed to the caprices of fashion. Public sentiment must 
stop this slaughter. 
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Dr. E. B,. ANDREWS, who has just resigned the presidency 
of Brown University under compulsion from the board of trus- 
tees, has been more talked of than any one else during the dog- 
days. Dr. Andrews has advocated the doctrine that the free coin- 
age of silver in the United States would force the other nations of 
the world to adopt a bimetallic standard. The trustees told the 
president that his views were obnoxious to them and hurtful to 
the university, and intimated that he must recant or resign. Of 
course he resigned, as any other honest man would have done. 
Now some twenty professors in the university have protested to 
the trustees that their treatment of the president has been arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, narrow, and unjust, and that unless they 
change their attitude this suppression of free thought will prove 
fatal to the institution. To be sure, it is most unfortunate 
when the head of a university teaches doctrines which seem 
heretical to the governors, but the other professors are, it seems 
to us, unquestionably right in their protest. Thought cannot be 
hampered nor views circumscribed in a university, which is a 
place for study and inquiry. If the trustees wished to get rid 
of Dr. Andrews without having any row, they ought to have 
read his book on the history of the United States during the 
past twenty-five years, and have declared that the writer of such 
a dull book was too dull a man to preside over the destinies of 
any institution of learning. 

=For a long time past there has been a deadlock in the New 
York Police Board, owing to the fact that the commissioners 
could not agree, nor 
could either side ob- 
tain a majority. A 
little while ago Col- 
onel Fred Grant re- 
signed, and the 
mayor accepted the 
resignation with a 
celerity which indi- 
cated pleasure, 
though his Honor 
replied to the colonel 
with honeyed words 
of courteous regret, 
The mayor at once 
appointed to the va- 
-ancy Colonel 
George Moore 
Smith, the com- 
manding officer of 
the Sixty-ninth Reg- 
iment of the Nation- 
al Guard. Colonel 
Smith was appointed 
as a Republican, and 
he has been a member of that party during the whole of his 
manhood. Since 1861, when he joined the Seventh Regiment, 
he has been in the New York militia. He rose through the 
various grades to be lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh, and then, 
some six or seven years ago, accepted the command of the Six- 
ly-ninth. In civil life Colonel Smith is a dealer in builders’ 
materials. At the first meeting of the board which he attended 
he took sides with Messrs. Moss and Andrews, and so the dead- 





COLONEL GEORGE MOORE SMITH. 


tock of eighteen months past was broken. 

= The readers of this paper have for some time had acquaint- 
ance with the quality of Miss Minna Irving’s verse. And it 
may be said that 
there are few young 
poets who are as 
thoroughly musical 
and workmanlike as 
she. It may be that 
she strikes no high 
note, but in the 
minor chords hers 
is a master hand. 
Good workmanship 
is so rare in these 
days of push and 
hurry that it con- 
fers upon those who 
take the trouble to 
acquire and to prac- 
tice it a peculiar dis- 
tinction. Miss Irv- 
ing is also a prose 
writer of note, and 
a traveler who has 
gone quite far 
afield. Her articles 
on army and navy 
topics have been 
recognized by the 
officers of both serv- 
ices, into which she 
has been unofficially 
adopted, if not commissioned, Miss Irving lives in Tarrytown, 
and is the literary celebrity of the neighborhood which W ash- 
ington Irving made famous. She is an American of many gen- 
erations, her ancestors having come long before the Revolution, 
in which some of them fought with effective gallantry. She is 
tall, willowy, and graceful, with blue eyes and brown hair. 
With her picture before our readers it is needless to comment 
upon the attractiveness of ber face and the distinction of her 
appearance. 

=Mr. A. E. Keet, who was editor of the Yorum for several 
years, has resigned his place and will soon start for the North- 
west Territory, where he purposes to prospect in the Klondike 
oountry for gold. Mr, Keet had mining experience in Colorado 
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several years ago, and will, therefore, rank among the veterans 
in the new mining camp. 

=Mr. Richard le Gallienne, as all the reading world knows, 
is given to occasional ‘‘ Prose Fancies”; but in choosing his 
wife he selected a 
poetic reality. 
When, last Febru- 
ary, be married Miss 
Julie Norrigarde, 
everybody who 
knew the fittle Dan- 
ish lady admitted his 
good taste. It was 
something of a coin- 
cidence that the 
wedding fell simul- 
taneously with the 
publication of the 
‘“*Quest of the Gol 
den Girl.” Mrs. Le 
Gallienne is a very 
cnarming young 
iady, and belongs to 
an old Danish fam 
ily. She was born 
in Copenhagen, and 
speaks English with 
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a piquant accent. 
She is well known in London literary circles, being the corre 
spondent of two of the largest newspapers in Copenhagen, as 
well as a contributor to London journals. After six years’ resi- 
dence in London she is able to write the English language per- 
fectly. As Julie Norrigarde, Mrs. Le Gallienne is known to 
the readers of the Yellow Book and the Cassell publications. 
The home of the Le Galliennes is among the lovely Surrey 
Hills, at Haslemere, and their place is called Waggoners Wells. 
Mrs. Le Gallienne has the fair Danish hair and blue eyes, and 
is very graceful. She dresses exquisitely, and designs her own 
frocks and hats. Mr. Le Gallienne and his wife are contemplat- 
ing a visit to the United States 
=It would appear that none of the foreign guests at the 
Queen’s jubilee carried away more honors than Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Canadian premier. The knighthood which the 
Queen gave him, his membership in the Privy Counvil, and his 
Oxford D. C. L. constitute a triple mark of royal favor far be- 
yond his dreams of a few years ago, and he fad the further dis- 
tinction of making a speech in Paris that interested all France. 
Sir Wilfrid is a man of picturesque personality. He might 
pass for a student, of delicate physique and bad digestion, and it 
is only when he is in the throes of a fervid speech that his force 
and fire show forth. His eloquence is magnetic, and though he 
is a Frenchman, his English is classic in its purity. One of the 
features of his discourse is a marked fondness for alliteration. 
He likes Americans, and his clear political vision perceives the 
reciprocal interest that the Dominion has in the United States. 
—The Panama Canal scandal in France dies hard, and the 
public men who were prominent in Grevy’s time fear that they 
will never hear the last of it. Dr. Cornelius Herz, who was 
mixed up in the blackmailing section of the public plundering, 
and who fled to England when the first revelations were made, 
has recently befooied the French investigating committee in a 
way that made the whole french Chamber of Deputies feel silly. 
He wrote to the committee that if the members would call on 
him at Bournemouth he would make a clean breast of the whole 
matter. The committee accepted the invitation, and when they 
had arrived in England the chairman was blandly informed by 
Herz that he was an American citizen, and that until the French 
government paid him five million dollars he would make no 
more revelations. Herz may technically be an American citi- 
zen, but he is surely a very sorry scamp, and the French govern- 
ment, which cannot seriously wish for any more Panama revela 
tions, has made itself somewhat ridiculous in treating with him 


on any basis. 
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=The appointment of Major Moses P. Handy to be a special 
commissioner of the United States to the French exposition, 
apart from its fitness in other respects, implies a delicate tribute 
to the gastronomic tastes of our sister republic, for Major 
Handy, more than any other conspicuous American, is a con- 
noisseur of the French cuisine. A graduate with honors of the 
celebrated Clover Club, of Philadelphia, he has taken post-grad- 
uate courses of culinary study in half a dozen American cities. 
In knowledge of the higher possibilities of saucepan and chafing- 
dish he is Vatel and Lucullus in one. In other respects Major 
Handy is well fitted for the place by reason of his tact and 
savoir faire and his experience with the bureau of publicity at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

= Maria Daprato has a reputation in New York that is envi- 
able and unique. Her name is celebrated because she has given 
it to that out-of-the-way Italian 
pension where artists, journal- 
ists, stage people, and celebri- 
ties and “ genials” of ail sorts 
and conditions were wont to 
resort, until the place was in 
danger of becoming a public 
show. But the real attraction 
and informing spirit of ‘‘ Ma- 
ria’s ” has ever been Maria her- 
self. She is a buxom, whole- 
some Tuscan woman, of match- 
less skiil in cooking minestra 
acd ‘nacaroni, and with a dis- 
position as sunny as her native Italy. Six years ago Maria Da- 
prato was cook at Ramella’s, another famous italian Bohemia, 
now bygore. She started out for herself in a Macdougal Street 
basement, whither distinguished men and women soon found 
their way, attracted by her wondrous forty-cent dinners. De- 
spite the (financially) uncertain character of her clientéle, she 
did not lose money; and after a while was able to migrate across 
Washington Square, northward, to the relatively aristocratic 
neighborhood of West Twelfth Street. Prosperous, yet un- 
spoiled and naive as ever, Maria is enjoying this summer her 
first vacation, having gone to Italy for a visit to her parents. 

-Charles Henry Niehaus, the sculptor, was born in Cincin- 
nati in 1855, of German parents. After studying at the Mc- 
Micken School of Design in 
his native city, he went to 
Munich, where he gained a 
first prize and diploma, the 
first ever awarded toan Amer- 
ican. After his return home, 
in 1881, he had to wait two 
years before securing his first 
importantcommissions. These 
were statues of William Allen 
for the Hail of Sculpture at the 
Capitol, and of James A. Gar- 
field for Cincinnati. The Gar- 
field statue was made in Rome, 
where he spent two years 
studying the art of the Renais- 
sance. Upon his second return 
home he opened a studio in 
New York, where he has since 
lived. His most important achievements have been statues of 
Hooker and Davenport for the Connecticut State capitol ; one 
of the bronze doors at Trinity Church, New York ; and statues 
of Gibbon and Moses for the rotunda in the new Library of 
Congress, as well as the Hahnemann memorial just executed 
for Washington. His work is marked by vigorous individual- 
ity. Its most attractive features are strong and supple move- 
ment, powerful characterization, and a broad and simple, but 
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very decorative, treatment. 

=The picture of W. A. Larned in costume, in a recent num- 
ber of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, was so good a likeness of the brilliant 
tennis-player that even chance acquaintances could readily rec- 
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OFF FOR THE KLONDIKE. 


The steamer Me.rico leaving Seattle for Dyea with several hundred fortune-seekers on their way to the gold-fields in the Yukon country. 
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ognize him—a feat that newspaper portraits have rendered 
well-nigh impossible. Larned’s work with the racquet this sea- 
son has been exceptionally strong, and there has been a finish to 
it that was lacking in former years. The Middle States cham- 
pionship cup and the Longwood bow] become his personal prop- 
erty as a result of his victories. Larned is now twenty-four 
years old, and this is his fifth season in the courts. By profes- 
sion ke is an architect. In addition to his skill as a tennis- 
player he rides a wheel well, plays a good game of golf, and 
dances as gracefully as a West Pointer. His younger brother, 
who is now a lad of fifteen, bids fair to maintain the elder 
brother’s reputation at tennis. 

= Worcester, in Massachusetts, is very proud of the young 
oarsman, Edward Hanlan Ten Eyck, winner of the diamond 
sculls at the Henley 
regatta. On his re- 
turn to his native 
city thousands of 
men, women, and 
children of all classes 
and conditions 
thronged the streets 
to do the victor 
honor. The business 
portion of the city 
was ablaze with deco- 
rations, and rockets, 
Roman-candles, and 
red-fire illumined the 
heavens. Nearly fif- 
teen hundred dollars 
was raised by popu- 
lar subscription for 
the celebration. The 
programme opened 
upon the arrival of 
Ten Eyck from New 
York at 8:57 P. M., 
with a street parade, 
in which members of the city government, all of the local boat- 
clubs, and many of the secret and social organizations united. 
The exercises closed upon the ‘‘ Common,” where the champion 
was congratulated and welcomed by the mayor and other dis- 
tinguished citizens, and presented with a handsome souvenir 
charm set with thirty-eight small diamonds around a larger 
diamond, and a mammoth shield of oak and silver. A purse of 
money was given to the senior Ten Eyck. Throughout the 
whole the lad carried himself with quiet, unaffected, dignified 
modesty. He was as cool and unconcerned as when he pulled 
across the line at Henley a winner. Ten Eyck was born August 
7th, 1879, and in consequence is only eighteen years of age. 
He is the son of the veteran professional oarsman and coach, 
‘Tim ” Ten Eyck, whose fame as a single-sculler is almost world- 
wide. The elder Ten Eyck has been racing for the past forty 
years and, perhaps, has won more “‘ little moneys ” than any other 
professional in America. Although young Ten Eyck has been 
accustomed to rowing all his life, it was not until the season of 
1895 that he took any active interest in the sport. That summer 
he commenced training for the fall regatta of the New England 
Rowing Association. He won his first race on Labor Day, at 
Boston, easily defeating a field of ambitious juniors on the 
Charles River. The general idea of the prize which Ten Eyck 
brings to this country for the first time is erroneous. The sculls 
are silver, and not gold, as is generally thought ; they are six 
inches long, and crossed and bound together with a gold cord. A 
wreath of gold and green hangs pendent from the centre, in 
which sixteen rubies are set with six small diamonds. From 
the wreath hangs a large diamond. The sculls are mounted in 
a costly wood case, in which are fourteen silver plates, set 
around the sculls, which bear the names of the previous win- 
ners, forty-four in all, not counting Ten Eyck. As a perma- 
nent prize Ten Eyck brought home a gold goblet about ten 
inches high and four inches in diameter, 
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Opening of the Theatrical Season. 
‘““THE Crrcvus GIRL,” AT DALY’s. 


‘*THe Crrcus GIRL,” last season, won immediate success at 
Daly’s Theatre in London, and repeated its hit at Daly’s Theatre 
, . in New York during 
Pe tT ek By cke the spring and early 





summer. It now 
takes the boards 
again, and is to be 
continued at Daly’s 
until about the first 
of November, when 
the regular company 
will begin the usual 
| dramatic season, upon 
its return from the 
English tour which it 
is now accomplishing. 

‘* The Circus Girl” 
represents a modern 
type of theatrical pro- 
duction which is 
unique. It blends— 
like ‘‘The Gaiety 
Girl” and “The 
Geisha ”—various ele- 
ments of stage interest and effect ina newway. It is not comic 
opera in the conventional sense ; it is not farce ; but it is dis- 
tinctly what it professes to be—a ‘* musical comedy.” 

Since the founding of his present theatre, some nineteen 
years ago, Mr. Daly has always had in mind the project of ex- 
hibiting in one theatre and on one stage alternately the most 
brilliant specimens of the lyric play, of high comedy, and of 
Shakespeare’s humorous and poetic dramas, such as ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer-night’s Dream” and ‘‘ The Tempest.” It is a remark- 


MR. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
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able evidence of his persistent and consistent energy that he has 
gradually accomplished the task which, at its inception, seemed 
to be an impossibility. 

When Mr. Daly entered upon this plan, after his experience 
with two theatres conducted successfully by him previously, it 
was hardly practicable. But after long years of unremitting 
devotion to his aim we see him in possession of all the resources 
neede | for the fulfillment of this idea ; and he now has a com- 
pany, always at his command, numbering from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty-five persons, which can render almost 
everything that is of value in dramatic art—the modern or the 
old, the gay and the serious compositions of the best play- 
wrights of various centuries. There are no ‘‘supes” in Mr. 
Daly’s company. Everybody there must be an actor or actress. 

It may be said truthfully that there never existed in the 
United States before, a company which could present upon the 
stage so great a variety of plays, with such finished art and 
such delicate shading and illumination at all the important 
points of dialogue and action, as Daly’s. The personnel of the 
company varies from time to time ; but the total effect is al 
ways maintained at the same standard, and this can be done 
only by the direction of a master-mind. Mr. Daly has this kind 
of mind, and he also has a most exhaustive knowledge of every- 
thing that should be done in his theatre, from the designing and 
painting of the scenery, the building of the scenery, the setting 
of it upon the stage, the arrangement and use of every ‘* prop 
erty "—all the furniture and small objects used—up to the finest 
interpretation of the text spoken by the actors and the move- 
ments or descriptive gesture they ought to make in order to 
illustrate or emphasize their words. 

He rehearses, himself, scores of times, every play that is pro- 
duced in his theatre. He knows every play and every line in 
it. Asa rule, the actors know only their own individual parts. 
But Mr. Daly knows the whole piece ; and, moreover, he re- 
hearses without reference to any book. If an actor goes wrong 
on a particular line Mr. Daly is able to correct him on the in- 
stant, without even referring to the prompt-book. It is a most 
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interesting and instructive thing to see him direct or advise the 
members of his company, or to watch bim when—in the mid- 
heat of composition, arranging the imaginary stage - picture 
which is to become a reality on the night of the first perform 

ance—get up and act the part for the benefit of some one per- 
former or several performers, in order to give them his idea of 
what they ought to do. 

Mr. Daly does not in the least profess to be an actor ; but it 
is extraordinary how he can act in rehearsal and represent the 
various parts with such vividness that every one in the play 
sees how the thing should be done. 

It is this faculty of his, combined with his minute knowledge 
of every mechanical detail of the stage, that makes it possible 
for him to give performances of any play he undertakes with 
such wonderful smoothness and delicacy of art in every detail. 

The complete theatre should be one that can present a variety 
of different entertainments, grave and gay, dramatic and oper- 
atic ; and it would seem that Mr. Daly is rapidly reaching this 
ideal, if he has not already arrived at it. Many people think he 
has attained to it. Certainly there is no theatre where musical 
drama is given with such refinement and precision, or where it 
is so pure in tone and action and so healthfully exhilarating. 
Nothing gross is ever allowed on Daly’s stage ; yet everything 
of the mirth-making kind that he presents is full of hilarity. 

His influence upon the men and women who join his com- 
pany is so very manifest in the direction of assisting them to 
develop the finest qualities of their art in this direction, and of 
making the most skillful use of their talent or genius, that 
really an honest word ought to be said abcut it here. 

‘*The Circus Girl” shows his training-hand and his influence. 
As a performance it has grown steadily better, and Las been so 
enriched with witticisms and quick action that it ought to jump 
into the ring with renewed vivacity. Although it does not be- 
gin what is called the regular season, some of the most capalle 
members of the company who appear in the repertory of thc 
regular or mid winter season take prominent parts in this merry 
show. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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** Loud and clear, above the howling of the tempest 
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was heard the mocking laughter and the frightful * Die! Die!” 


THE VOICE OF NEMESS. 


THE autocrat of the outward-bound ship Cumberland—an 
American - built fabric flying three skysail-yards and twelve 
stunsail booms, with but eighteen men and two mates to handle 
it—went below for his afternoon nap. But he was not to enjoy 
it; for by the time he had stretched out, a sailor on the fore 
royal-yard sang out that a small boat with a man in it lay 
ahead. All hands were called, and the autocrat appeared with 
his glasses. 

‘* Good enough,” he grunted ; ‘ we’re short-handed 

‘+ Might not be a sailor, sir,” said the first mate. 

**So much the wors. for bim.” 

In another hour the occupant of the boat was lifted up the 
side and carried to the forecastle, unconscious, while the ship, 
leaving the boat to wallow out a derelict existence alone, filled 
away on her voyage. The steward’s ministrations brought the 
man to life, but it was not until the next day that he could 
crawl out and make his way aft, where he scandalized the man 
at the wheel by boldly calling down the companion- way for the 


captain 

He was tall, slight of frame, and dressed in what were once 
fashionable garments, but now shrunken,:salt-begrimed mis 
fits. His face, strongly marked and intellectual, was remark- 
able for the steadfast, piercing gaze of a pair of deep-sunken 
black eyes. It was the face of a strong, though not combative, 
man—withal, the face of a gentleman. 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 


“ What’s the matter / What d’ye want ?”’ came from below, 
and the autocrat appeared, ‘‘ Oh, it’s you,” he said. ‘* Well, 
my man, what ye got to say for yerself ?” 

‘* Ts this the captain of the ship ?” 

le ag 

*T wish to thank you, captain, sincerely and earnestly; an- 
other day in that boat woul undoubtedly——” 

‘* How ’d ye get there—fifty miles sou’east o’ Sandy Hook ?”’ 
interrupted the captain. 

**T was blown out from Rockaway Inlet. I had foolishly 
rowed outside alone and lost my oars—first one, then the other. 
Next morning the land was out of sight. My wife —oh, cap- 
tain, there is much at stake ; she will think I have deserted her. 
I have enemies who have already poisoned her mind, and they 
are right there with her now, in the same hotel. We have been 
married but a month. I am in the theatrical line, and she is 
suspicious and jealous, though without cause. I must get back 
at once, captain ; you will put me on the first ship we meet, will 
you not ?” 

‘* No,” thundered the autocrat, ‘‘I won't put you on any- 
thing. Think I’m going to chase’round after homeward-bound- 
ers to send you back? You’re here, an’ you’ll finish the v’yage 
—an’ what’s more, you’ll work. We’re short-handed, an’ that’s 
why I picked you up. Goforrard. Mr. Smart, set this man to 
work.” 


The second mate approached, but stopped short under the 
blighting glare of the stranger’s dark eyes, which then trans- 
fixed the captain. 

‘**Am I to understand,” he said, calmly, ‘‘that had you not 
needed men you would have allowed me to perish in that boat ; 
and that I am to go to Bombay in this ship—where, I am told, 
she is bound ?” 

‘*D——n ye, I saved your life! What d’ye want? Yes, 
you’re going out in this ship,” stuttered the captain. It was 
difficult to work himself into a rage while under the fire of 
those eyes, but he remembered that he was captain, and pulled 
himself together. 

‘** Go forrard,” he shouted. 

Mr. Smart, who had drawn near, remembered that he was 
second mate, and felled the stranger to the deck with a blow 
from behind. ‘Go forrard,” he snarled. ‘* Go forrard.” 

The man arose to his knees and was kicked back by the cap- 
tain. Arising again, he met Mr. Smart’s fist, then the captain's 
boots again, then the bocts of both; and in this manner, lurch- 
ing, sliding, and stumb!ing, he obeyed the order to go forward. 
When they had kicked him off the quarter-deck and as far 
along as the main-hatch he became quiet, then was carried to 
the forecastle by the sailors and again brought to life by the 
steward But the black eyes did not flash—they were closed 
tight. And even when his disfigured face had resumed its. 
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natural hue and expression, there was a marked change in those 
eyes. No longer masterful and defiant, they beamed on the 
second mate, in whose watch he was placed, with a gaze that 
was child-like in its inquiring timidity. From this on he sank 
his individuality in an intense desire to master the work and 
ways of a sailor; and Mr. Boswell, the first mate, who, be it 
said, had not ill-treated him, settled their few speculations in 
regard to it by remarking : *‘ He’s an actor, and finds it easy to 
learn new parts ; and, on the whole, it’s the only thing for him 
to do.” 

He progressed rapidly, but led a dog’s life until he had 
learned the ropes, and, by willingness and intelligence, had be- 
come of real service ; but when he incurred the abuse of the 
captain and the second mate he received it so submissively that 
there was really no credit in re-conquering an already much- 
conquered man ; and with the lessening of his blunders and 
mistakes, persecution by the officers finally ceased. 

But the ethics of the forecastle could not be thus overcome. 
He, as the one land-lubber, was, from the beginning, compelled 
to do all the cleaning-up and menial work for the men. And 
even when he became their equal, and later, superior, in useful- 
ness, and protested, his protest was ignored ; for he was not a 
fighter. He brought their meals from the galley, cleaned their 
pots and pans, and washed their shirts in his watch below until 
the end of the passage out. Even the steward who had nursed 
him—a slightly larger man and proficient with his fists—joined 
the majority against him, relieving himself of certain onerous 
tasks concurrent with his duties as steward. So the captain's 
soiled linen was added to his wash-list. 

East of the cape the overworked, under-fed crew conspired, 
not to mutiny, but to go aft in a body and boldly demand bet- 
ter food and ‘‘ watch-below ” in the afternoon. They asked him 
to join them ; but he viewed the assorted types of all nations 
and said: ‘‘ You will not succeed. I have been maltreated 
enough, and refuse to take an active part. Make your request 
when I am at the wheel, and your front will be as strong with- 
out me.” 

They threatened, but followed his suggestion, and his being 
at the wheel when they mustered aft with their ultimatum pre- 
vented his getting a share of the charge of bird-shot with which 
the captain answered them. And the time required to pick the 
last globule from their several smarting skins deferred his pun 
ishment for a while. But it came ; they were not to be shot, 
fighting his battles, while he ‘‘sogered ” at the wheel. One dog- 
watch they buffeted, clubbed, and kicked him around the fore- 
castle until he was in much the same condition as their superiors 
had once placed him. 

Aboard ship, if a new-comer delays giving his name, one will 
be given him, which he will be expected to answer to. This 
man had given none, and they had called him ‘‘ the actor.” 
Corrupting this from third to second person made his name 
*“ Actor.” It was short, easy to pronounce in a loud voice, and 
suited everybody. But at Bombay, having remained by the 
ship instead of running off, as all expected, he was called aft, 
complimented on his proficiency by the captain, and offered the 
position of third mate, under wages, for the passage home. He 
accepted, and, as Mr. Actor, paced the deck an officer, in the 
mate’s watch, and occasionally gave orders to his quondam 
forecastle masters, while the Cumberland charged down to the 
cape and up the broad Atlantic, homeward-bound for Boston. 
Better food and quarters improved his physical condition, but 
nothing yet, not even the petty annoyances which sailors can 
inflict on a disliked third officer, had disturbed the mental poise 
he had assumed from the first. 

When the ship reached soundings a gale from the northeast, 
with snow, made the approach to the coast too perilous, and she 
was brought to wind under short sail. During this evolution a 
slight error of judgment on the part of Irish Jack—a man 
whose forecastle rule had borne heavy ou the third mate when 
subject to it—who recklessly walked aft to windward of the 
autocrat, resulted in the sailor’s being carried below to recyper- 
ate ; and as this reduced the working force, the third officer was 
requested to steer his trick, which he cheerfully did, transferring 
himself back to the second mate’s watch. 

It stopped snowing long enough for an outward-bound bark 
to signal the chronometer time, and from this, correcting back 
to the last observation, Captain Gray worked out his position. 

** Mr. Boswell,” he said, ‘‘ I find that now, four o’clock, we're 
one hundred and five miles east-sou’east of Highland Light. At 
midnight give her the to’gallan’s’ls and square away; we'll 
make the land to-morrow. Allow for our drift until then when 
you give her the course. Look out for a pilot and call me if 
anything happens.” 

“* Very good, sir.” 

The mate, as became a good officer, remained on deck in his 
watch below from eight o’clock until midnight, plotting the 
drift, and, as eight bells sounded, sent men aloft to loose the 
top- gallant sails. The other watch turned out, yards were 
squared in, and the great ship payed off, brought the wind on 
the starboard quarter, and staggered along on the course given 
by the mate—northwest by west, half west. 

The gale was increasing, though the snow had ceased. The 
phosphorescence of the sea-crests threw the faintest tinge of 
light on the ship and top hamper, and by this light the trained 
eye of the mate was watching the loosening of the top-gallant 
sails—slow work, with the wet snow clinging to and hiding all 

knots and gaskets. 

The men below, waiting at the gear, heard the long-drawn- 
out cry, ‘‘ Sheet home main to’gallan’s’!,” from above, and, cast- 
ing off the weather clewlines and buntlines, hauled on the sheet. 

““’Vast hauling !” roared the mate, who saw that the sail was 
but partly clear of its fastenings. ‘‘ Loose that sail fore you 
sing out !” he shouted upward. 

** Hold on, sir,” answered the man aloft. 

Those on deck waited until the cry was heard again, and the 
sail, being now ready, was soon set. No trouble was experi- 
enced with the fore top-gallant sail, and that, too, added its 
force on the homeward-bound ship. The second mate and his 
watch went below, and as the man who had gone aloft on the 
main reached the deck he was called aft. 

“What'd you sing out ’fore you were ready for ?” asked the 
mate, angrily. 

“T didn’t, sir,” answered the man. ‘‘ You tried to sheet 
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home ’fore I suag out, and there’s a hole in the sail, weather 
side ; gasket tore it.” 

‘“*Go forrard !” cried the mate in a rage ; ‘‘and look out for 
yourself. We're making port on a lee shore ina blow. I don’t 
want any monkey-work.” 

The sailor went forward, muttering and shaking his head, 
where he received another “ going over” from his mates ; but 
he stoutly held to his claim that he had not called out. 

Men were sent aloft to mend the sailif possible. Before they 
reached it the hole became a rent, then a wide gap, and, as the 
mate watched it, and before he could call out, the canvas went 
to ribbons under an increasing puff of the vicious wintry gale. 

‘* And not a spare to’gallan’s’] aboard,” groaned Mr. Boswell 
‘** We'll have to do without it.” 

Four o’clock brought the other watch out again, and Mr. 
Boswell went below for a few hours’ sleep, but was called in 
half an hour by the second mate. ‘ Better come up, sir ; the 
men are hearing orders that I don’t give.” 

He wearily climbed the stairs. 

‘Tm not crazy,” continued the second mate ; ‘tthe watch 
below are up yet—say we’re haunted : men at the wheel swear 
I’ve changed the course to them—which I didn’t ; forrard, they 
all say they heard me sing out, ‘Clew up fore to’gallan’s’l and 
let go both sheets at once.’ They did it, and there you are— 
to’gallan’s’] gone to pieces.” 

Mr. Boswell relieved his tired mind by a hearty, breezy burst 
of profanity. ‘‘ Fine time we'll have on a lee shore under top- 
sails alone,” he growled. 

‘* And I’ve heard orders, too,” went on his brother officer, 
‘* but they scemed a long way off. Mr. Actor has heard them 
plain. Just fore I called you I heard some one in the mizzen 
top, laughing. Lord,whata laugh! There! Now! Hear it ? 
Hear it ?” 

Above the roaring and whistling of the gale rang out a 
laugh, so loud, derisive, and unearthly, coming from above, 
that even the stout-hearted chief mate shuddered. 

** Lay aloft, some of you !” he shouted. ‘* See who's in the 
mizzen top.” 

Not a man moved to obey the order ; they clustered around 
the mainmast with blanched faces. 

‘* Stay where you are, then. I'll go myself.” 

The mate climbed the mizzen shrouds —over the futtock rig- 
ging—crossed the top, and descended the other side. No one 
was there. As he reached the deck the laugh was heard again, 
away off in the blackness to leeward, ending with the fearsome, 
lingering ery: ‘“*Die! Die! Dre! Allof you!” 

‘This is horrible,” said the mate. ‘‘ Thank God, it’s near 
daylight! Mr. Actor, can you explain this ?” 

‘No, sir; I cannot,” answered the third officer, his face, in 
the ught of the binnacle, showing pinched and drawn, the eyes 
wide open, terror-filled, and furtive. ‘‘ I have never studied the 
occult, or been in any way superstitious, but I confess this is 
beyond me. It is frightful !” 

As he ceased the voice spoke again, this time from the dis- 
mantled main top-gallant yard. Loud and clear it came to 
them : ‘‘Sheet home main to’gallan’s’] !” i 

The man who had loosed this sail at midnight screamed in 
terror, scattering the crowd from his vicinity. ‘‘ lt was on the 
yard with me,” he stuttered. ‘ It sung out ’stead o’ me.” 

**Call the captain,” said the mate ; and the autocrat was 
aroused. ‘‘ What’s the trouble ?” he demanded, as, buttoning 
his oil-skin coat, he appeared in their midst. 

‘“* Don’t know, sir. The men are demoralized, and won’t 
obey orders.” 

** Won’t, eh? Steward !” he called down the cabin-door. 

‘* Yessir,” answered that sleepy functionary. 

‘* Bring up my Winchester and pistols.” 

‘“*"Fouu,* 

‘Captain Gray,” said the mate, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, ‘* better not shoot the men ; better serve out grog— 
hark! Listen !” The derisive cry came down the wind from 
the weather quarter : 

‘Captain Gray! Captain Gray! Captain Gray! Die! 
Die !” ending with the terrible, lingering laugh. 

‘** What is it ?’ asked the autocrat, his face paling. 

** Don’t know, sir ; we’ve heard it from everywhere. It gave 
orders, and we’ve lost fore and main to’gallan’s’ls,” 

The men had gradually drawn aft, and now, one by one, 
mounted the poop-deck ladder and clustered around the group 
of officers near the wheel. 

‘* Count the men and see if they’re all here,” said the captain. 

The mate obeyed ; all were there but Irish Jack. ‘‘ He’s in 
his bunk, sir,” said one. 

‘*Go forrard and see,” ordered the captain. The order was 
ignored. 

‘*Go forrard, you cowards !” he repeated in a louder voice. 
‘*Go forrard 

‘We daren't, cappen. Jack was there at eight bells ; mebbe 
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he’s dead now, an’ it’s his ghost.” 

** Yes,” clamored the others. ‘It’s Jack! it’s Jack! He's 
dead !” 

Close to their ears now rang out again the dreadful laugh, 
and they clung to one another, horror stricken, paralyzed with 
terror. 

‘* Steward,” said the captain, autocrat no longer, ‘‘ take the 
guns back and serve grog.” 

It was served, a stiff tumbler to each, 

* Now,” said the captain, ‘‘ who'll go forrard and see ’bout 
Jack ?” 

‘*T will, sir,” and the third mate left the group. 

They watched him crawl] down the ladder and creep along 
the slippery deck until he had reached the forecastle door which 
opened from the forward end of the deck-house. Then back he 
sped, falling twice to the deck, mounting the ladder in two 
bounds, and floundering into their midst, a chattering, mum- 
bling embodiment of fright, his jaws working convulsively, his 
eyes protruding. 

‘* What is it ? they asked. His incoherent mutterings took 
form, 

‘* Something horrid—white, sitting on the fore-hatch.” He 
dragged himself into the circle of light from the binnacle and 
stood erect. 

‘* Something white,” he added, gasping his words hoarsely; 
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‘*something white and shadowy, and it had no face—no face 
and no eyes. Look, look !” he shrieked, reaching out his arm 
and pointing forward over the binnacle. ‘See it? Up the 
fore-rigging. It’s going aloft. It has eyes now. See them ?”’ 

Some saw—others did not—a transparent, cloud-like some- 
thing, formless, yet formed to the waving, drapery like out- 
lines of a shrouded figure with staring, lightless eyes, ascending, 
though not touching, the weather fore-rigging. It reached the 
foretop, and, as the third mate fell heavily to the deck, dis- 
solved into the flurrying drift of snow, or passed out of sight 
under the foot of the topsail. A shivery moan, marked by the 
clicking of chattering teeth, arose from the band of men. Nau- 
tical distinctions were forgotten ; captain, officers, and sailors 
were alike in their common humanity—in their proximity to 
the unknown ; it was the ‘‘ touch of nature” that makes the 
whole world kin. And there they remained, hearing at inter- 
vals the blood-freezing voice, until daylight came, and, later, 
the sun, which mercifully shone on them for a full hour, bring- 
ing color to their cheeks and manhood to their hearts ; for the 
voice had ceased with the first beam of light shot across the 
troubled western ocean. Irish Jack was found, sweetly sleep- 
ing and very much alive, as, also, the carpenter and the Chinese 
cook, Ghostly sights and sounds had not disturbed them. 

‘*Mr. Boswell,” said the captain, at breakfast, ‘‘ I mean to 
run the distance if the wind holds. It’s risky, I know—it’ll 
snow again in an hour; but I'd almost prefer shipwreck to an- 
other night at sea with that.” 

As he predicted, snow filled the air again, but the great ship 
charged through it. Watch-and-watch was ignored ; all rested 
who could that day, though none slept. At noon they cast the 
deep-sea lead, finding seventy-five fathoms; again, at four 
o’clock ; the water was shoaling. 

‘* Heave to !” said the captain ; ‘‘ we daren’t get closer in this 
smudge.” 

Around came the massive hulk and lay close-hauled on the 
port tack, the northeast gale still screaming through the rig- 
ging, and green seas boarding the weather bow. Darkness de- 
seended, and with two men on lookout and the fog-horn sound- 
ing, they waited, hoping for a clearing-up, and fearing a return 
of tho frightful thing and its terrifying voice. No one turned 
in ; the steward, cook, and carpenter, and even bruised and bat- 
tered Irish Jack, joining the crew under the break of the poop, 
where they mustered at nightfall. 

At nine o’clock the two lookouts came aft. ‘* We’ll stand 
lookout on the quarter, sir,” they said, respectfully, but dog- 
gecly. 

‘© All right, men,” answered the subdued captain. The rest 
followed them up the steps, and, as though their action had 
prompted it, the voice was now heard, faintly but distinctly, 
from the port bow—the same horrid laughter, the same ominous 
prophecy of doom. 

** Put your wheel up,” ordered the captain, in desperation. 
““[Tll end this if I beach her. Keep the yards braced.” The 
latter a useless concession ; not a man would have left the poop 
to trim sail. The ship plunged on to the westward, and in an 
hour the twenty-fathom lead reached bottom. 

‘**We’re close in—too close. Down with the wheel,” said 
Captain Gray, the seaman’s instinct asserting itself above his 
fears. They hove to once more, but with the first crash of the 
bow against the on-coming seas was heard from above the fate- 
ful cry, ‘‘ Doomed, doomed.” And, as though in verification, a 
sudden cessation of the thick snow showed them a rocky coast 
a blacker darkness—while ahead was 





looming up close aboard 
a jutting promontory. 

‘*The coast of Maine !” exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ How’d we 
get up here ? Can we get sail on her ?” 

‘* To’gallan’s’!’s gone, sir—all but the mizzen.” 

‘* Set it—and the royals.” 

But the demoniac laughter filling the air prevented this order 
being obeyed ; no one would leave the quarter-deck, and with 
set faces and curdling blood they watched the jagged coast ap- 
proach closer and closer, while the triumphant laugh taunted 
their ears, until the Cumberland, with a grinding crash and a 
jolt that threw them from their feet, struck the rocks a full 
quarter-mile from the shore. A mighty sea boarded her and 
swept the deck ; then came another crash as she was lifted 
shoreward : then another, and another, until, impaled on the 
bowlders which had ground through the bottom, she settled, 
broadside to the beach. In ten minutes, the masts, loosened at 
the steps, toppled and fell, smashing all boats, and the disman- 
tled hull, swept by every sea, rolled unsteadily on its-rocky bed, 
each surge marked by the cound of crashing timbers. Rockets 
were sent up from the shelter of the companion-way until the 
stock was exhausted ; then a tar-barrel was dragged from the 
lazarette, lashed with wire seizing-stuff to the iron wheel, and 
fired, its brilliant glow tinting blood-red their pallid, tired 
faces, and making blacker the desolation without it; circle. 
But no answering signal was seen on the shore, and the wet, 
chilled, and despairing men gathered into the warmth of the 
blazing tar and strained their eyes for a full hour before one of 
them called attention to a grayish spot in the darkness astern, 
which disappeared even as heapointed it out. A moment later it 
came into view on the crest of a sea. 

‘* Life-savers |! They’ve seen our rockets. Boat ahoy !” shout- 
ed the captain. There was no answer until the gray spot had 
struggled under their lee and come into view on the edge of the 
red glow, a heavy, turtle-ended government life boat, with eight 
cork-jacketed rowers, and at the steering-oar in the stern an 
erect, giant-like figure in oil-skins, who gripped the oar with his 
knees, placed his hands to his mouth, and sent a bellowing hail 
up the wind : ‘‘ Ship ahoy! What craft is it ?””’ 

‘Ship Cumberland, o’ New York. Can you take us off ?” 

‘“*How many? Any women, children, or sick men ?” 

‘‘ No ; twenty-five men.” 

‘* Half ata time. Give usa line.” 

They pulled up to the quarter, caught the end of the main- 
brace, sagged back, and made fast at easy riding distance. 
‘* Climb down or jump !” roared the boat-captain. 

The lee alley-way was crowded with men eager to descend to 
the saving life-boat, and among those nearest to the rope was 
Captain Gray, as eager as any. 

‘* Why don’t ye wait ?” growled one, as he hustled him away 
and threw his leg over the rail. 
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‘*Get back,” snarled another. ‘‘ Back wi’ ye. Yer cappen 
here. Stan’ by yer ship.’ 

Discipline was ended and Captain Gray was unceremoniously 
shoved along the rail. 

‘* Faith, cappen, dear, but yer too fur to looard,” said Irish 
Jack, who had abstracted a belaying-pin from the pin-rail. 
‘‘Shame on yer dignity—down here wid sailor-men whin ye 
belang way up to winnard.” Jack’s disfigured face grinned 
joyously as he brought the belaying-pin down on the head of his 
delinquent tutor in shipboard etiquette. Then, with an Irish 
whoop, he painfully scrambled over the rail, while the dazed— 
almost stunned—captain was driven amidships by the others. 
When twelve men bad gone down the rope the captain of the 
life-boat sang out: ‘‘ That’s enough. Hang on, the rest of you. 
We'll come back.” 

‘* Hold on there, mates,” they shouted from the rail. ‘‘ We’ll 
quit this hell-ship together.” 

Over the side they clambered, some to descend the rope, some 
to jumpand swim. Once over, there was no going back, and the 
boat-captain, swearing frantically, could only order them hauled 
in. Captain Gray, forced by his men to a proper conception of 
his position and duty of remaining to the last, nursed his sore 
head amidships, and the officers made no effort to enter the 
over-laden life-boat. 

‘Let go for’ard,” called the captain of the boat. ‘* Keep 
your light going, aboard there,” he added, in a roar. ‘‘ We'll 
come back for you.” The boat faded away in the darkness, and 
the four men left behind brought up what valuables they pos- 
sessed and the ship’s instruments and log, then settled down to 
an anxious waiting and watching for the return of the life-boat. 
Since the ship struck, the voice had not been heard, nor the 
ghostly presence seen ; but the enervating influence was still 
upon them, and they talked—hysterically, as men will in such 
positions—of frivolous things, to keep up courage, while they 
watched from the still intact quarter-deck the breaking up 
of the hull. The bows settled under and disintegrated ; great 
seams opened in the deck, extending aft, and, timber by timber, 
plank by plank, the great mass of wood and iron was hammered 
and twisted to pieces by the merciless seas. Two hours went by 
with no sign of the life-boat. 

** We'll have to swim for it,” screamed the captain, above 
the din of wind, sea, and crashing wood. ‘‘ Have we any cork 
jackets ?” 

‘In Mr. Actor’s room.” 

‘* Get them out.” 

The third mate descended and reappeared with but one, 
which he meekly handed to the captain. 

‘** All that’s left, sir ; my room is washed away.” 

They looked for the circular life-buoys lashed to the quarter- 
rail, Not one was in place, and the captain began buckling on 
the cork jacket. 

‘* No, you don’t,” shouted the second mate, climbing towards 
him on the now sloping deck. ‘‘ Leave us to drown, will you ? 
Not much. Give me that.” His eyes shone as though with in- 


cipient insanity. 

‘* No,” was the answer. Then the jacket was torn from the 
captain’s shoulder. He clinched the frenzied officer and they 
fell, arising each with a firm hold on the life-preserver, the 
straps of which were now broken. Along the lee alley-way 
they struggled, drawing nearer the immersed and broken part 
of the deck, cursing, striking, and biting each other in the effort 
to obtain sole possession of the means of salvation. The third 
mate watched them with a curious light in his eyes. The first 
mate had gone to his room for a cork mattress which he 
knew of 

As he appeared with it a sea swept what was left of the half- 
submerged hull just as the struggling men reached the break 
of the poop. When it had passed over, two heads were discern- 
ible in the receding hollow to leeward, and the struggle was 
continued in the water ; then again—loud and clear above the 
howling of the tempest—was heard the mocking laughter and 
the frightful ending: ‘* Die! Die !” 

The cork jacket would have supported one, but not two. 

** Come on, Actor : this will carry us both,” shouted Mr. Bos- 
well. The third mate answered by a shake of the head and 
disappeared in the flooded cabin, A great seam opened in the 
alley-way and the whole cabin-trunk settled. ‘‘ Actor’s done 
for,” muttered the mate, as he sprang overboard with his mat- 
tress. 

But out of the demolished cabin emerged the third mate, 
strapping on a cork jacket. He climbed the reeling, sloping 
deck to the binnacle, and, reaciuing in, removed from the star- 
board after corner of the compass-box a flat piece of steel—the 
broken blade of an old sheath-knife—which he tossed into the 
sea. ‘* Northwest by west, half west, for Highland Light,” he 
muttered, scornfully. 

The light from the still-burning tar-barrel shone on his face. 
Looking to windward at the threatening combers, at the black 
outline of storm-swept coast, and at the shaking, grinding frag- 
ment of a once stately ship on which he stood, he smiled. But 
in that smile there was no sweetness, no softness, All the agony 
and despair, the misery and degradation of his enforced voyage 
was expressed in it ; and in the dark eyes—flashing again and 
defiant—shone the triumph of pitiless vengeance. Creeping 
down to the rail, he sprang into the sea, and, following his 
plunge by a half-minute, the wrecked stern rolled shoreward, 
and the light from the tar-barrel went out in a hissing cloud 
of steam. 

A big man, steering an eight-oared life-boat, saw the going- 
out of this light, and, after a fruitless search of an hour in the 
darkness to leeward of the spot, headed back to the landing, 
while a wet, much-chilled, and exhausted first mate was plod- 
ding along the rocks to the nearest fishing-village. Here he 
found the crew, and with them was cared for and, later, assisted 
to New York, where they drew their pay and scattered. 

Prospects were good for Mr. Boswell. He was promised a 
ship, but he could not sleep. Insomnia had seized him, for an 
infernal, mocking voice was in his ears night and day. As an 
offset, after a week’s suffering, he thought of the theatre. Any 
would do, and he entered the first play-house he came to, where 
he sat abstractedly through a variety performance. A burst of 
applause aroused him, and he saw on the stage a young woman, 
costumed as a fairy queen and of the loveliness that fairies might 
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dream of, arranging certain paraphernalia and stage-fittings. 
In her dimpled cheeks blushes came and went, and in her eyes 
was the light of a happiness surely not due to professional en- 
thusiasm. ‘* She is his wife,” he heard a lady say to another. 

The applause continued and increased, and, when a man ap- 
peared, arose to a deafening roar. The man was in evening 
dress, and, contrasting strangely, yet agreeably, with the white 
expanse of shirt-front, was a face bronzed with the tan of sun 
and sea to the hue of mahogany. From this face flashed a pair 
of magnificent dark eyes, which wandered over the audience, 
and, for a moment, rested on Mr. Boswell. It was the third 
mate, or his ghost. 

On the verge of nervous break-down from loss of sleep, Mr. 
Boswell was in no condition of mind to remain in the vicinity 
of one he thought drowned like a rat in a trap, and he obeyed 
an impulse. Seizing his hat, he staggered out of the theatre 
with unsteady steps. Before he had left the aisle, and during 
a momentary hush of the audience, every face was turned up- 
ward ; for from the dome of the house came a laugh—a little 
low laugh—which grew louder and varied its tone and volume 
from the titter of a child to the guffaw of a giant. It ran up 
the scale, and down it. It played on every chord of human 
merriment until, as Mr. Boswell burst through the swinging 
doors, the cachinnation above, filling the whole house with its 
sound, changed into the horrid, fiendish voice of glee that had 
laughed a great ship on to the rocks and two men to their death. 


The Philadelphia 
Cricketers in England. 


HE tour of the first 
American eleven, in 
1884, throughout Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scot- 
land was creditable in every 
way to the American team, 
drawn, as it was, purely from 
amateur clubs that have made 
the suburbs of Philadelphia 
famous for this noble English 
sport. Of the eighteen games 
played thatseason in the United 
MR. MILTON C. WORK, MANAGER Kingdom eight were won by 
OF PHILADELPHIA ELEVEN. the Americans, five lost by 
them, and five were drawn—two an even draw, and three held 
to be decidedly in favor of the Philadelphians. The total of 
runs scored in these matches by the Americans was 5,880 for 283 
wickets, or an average of 20.78 per wicket. Their opponents 
scored 5,085 runs for 298 wickets, an average of 17.06 runs per 
wicket. In 1889 Captain Daniel 8. Newhall led another picked 
team over similar ground, with a total of four games won, three 
lost, and five drawn. 

All the famous English cricket clubs have professionals in 
their employ, and the latter are drawn upon in the matches that 
decide the county championships, which constitute the main 
competition in Eng- 
lish cricket. Of the 
eighteen matches 
played by an Ameri- 
can team in 1884 only 
five were against 
first-class counties, 
and of the twelve 
played by American 
amateurs in 1889 only 
five were against 
first-class counties. 

On the other 
hand, of the fifteen 
matches of this sum- 
mer’s tour in Eng- 
land, eleven were 
against first - class 
counties, profession- 
als not being barred 
out. The teams 
brought into the field 
against the ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of Philadelphia” 
are supposed to have 
represented the full 
strength of their 
counties, both ama- 
teur and professional. 

It was with this 
understanding that 
the American team 
was made up and 
sent abroad under 
the auspices of the 
Associated Cricket Clubs of Philadelphia. All things considered, 
the Americans fairly represent the best available material in the 
various clubs they were drawn from. It has been unfortunate 
that several of the best Philadelphia players were prevented by 
business engagements from forming a part of the team. This 
was notably the case with E. W. Clarke, Jr., and Newbold Etting, 
both of whom had been members of former teams playing 
abroad, and were, therefore, familiar with the ground. Only 
two of this team of 1897 had played with American teams in 
England—Captain George Stuart Patterson and H. P. Baily, 
both of whom were of the team of 1889. All of these facts 
should be carefully considered, even while acknowledging that 
the results of this summer’s tour in England have greatly disap- 
pointed all friends of the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, most of 








GEORGE STUART PATTERSON, CAPTAIN 
OF PHILADELPHIA ELEVEN. 


whom had anticipated a larger measure of success, 

One of the strongest elements in English cricket of the first 
class is professional bowling. None of the American team had 
ever before engaged in competition with the professional Eng 
lish bowler, on his native heath or elsewhere. Their doing so 
now formed a new and trying experience to the Philadelphia 
players. 

The greatest consolation left to them was very gracefully ex- 
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pressed by Attorney-General Sir Richard Webster, at the din- 
ner given to the Philadelphians by the Surrey Cricket Club, be- 
fore the final match. In proposing the health of the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, the attorney-general remarked that the tour of 
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the American team had sealed and cemented the cricket friend- 
ship of England and America, and that if the visitors had won 
but few matches, they had acquired an experience c. lculated to 
improve cricket-playing in the United States. 

The averages of the Americans are as follows : 


Runs. Innings Not out Average 
F. is TAM i cccies TM 26 2 37.12 
G. 8S. Patterson.... .. 540 17 1 33.75 
A. M. Wood..... . TOR 26 1 28.08 
F. H. Bohlen.... .. — 19 2 23.00 
OE ,:- e: s. -waccenss 441 25 3 20.05 
CO. Contetis BP ae oe cvcse 243 15 0 16.20 
BW, GC. Ph csc ct aars 290 18 0 16.11 
BW. Mi. Creeer ins: ses 320 22 2 16.00 
P. H. Clark onakct ee 22 10 15.91 
errr ie 14 3 13.54 
a eres 91 i) 0 10.11 
F. W. Ralston.... . 18 16 3 9.46 
H. P. Baily 177 2 1 9.31 
F. Bates....... ‘ 91 11 0 8.27 
J. H. Scattergood.... 31 6 2 7.75 
Team average.... 4,671 266 30 19 79 
The summary of the games played is as follows : 
Matches won by Americans................ sseccoes 2 
lost “* Pe Bennee viene Ranmaeae a 
% ee junk ae see Wanaherne ail 
Total matches.......... ‘is 15 


F. W. PARSONS. 





MR, FRANCIS W. RALSTON, WICKET-KEEPER, PHILADELPHIA 
ELEVEN, 
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Golf, Past and Present. 


SoME six or seven years ago American readers of the Eng- 
lish illustrated papers became gradually aware of the astound- 
ing fact that the British public had acquired a new interest in 
life. Golf was the name of this mysterious addition to the sum 
of human happiness, but what on earth was golf? Had the 
philosopher’s stone been discovered at last; or did the term stand 
for some brand-new 
religion ? It was very 
puzzling, but as time 
went on and the al- 
lusions, pictorial and 
otherwise, became 
more frequent, it was 
apparent that golf 
must be some new 
species of athletic 
amusement. Unques- 
tionably it was sport 
in some shape or 
other; nothing less 
than that could have 
so deeply stirred the 
traditional British 
phlegm. 

In the meantime 
the old ‘ Apple-tree 
gang” up at Yonkers 
had continued to 
play the game under 
the kindly tutelage 
of Mr. John Reid, an 
old - country golfer, 
and in 1891 the little 
coterie of enthusiasts organized themselves into the St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club, with new quarters and a regularly-laid-out 
course of nine holes. Through the efforts of Messrs. Barbour, 
Parrish, and Mead, the Shinnecock Hills club course of twelve 
holes had also been opened for play, and the late Mr. Have- 
meyer had even succeeded in introducing the game to the some- 
what skeptical attention of the Newport colony. 

It wasn’t a very good kind of golf, that of five years ago. 
There were but few who understood even the rudiments of the 
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Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been invested in land 
and permanent improvements, and there are two periodicals ex- 
clusively devoted to the interests of the game. The newspapers 
no longer look to the funny man of the staff for a description of 
a match, and Mr. A. B. Frost, among the artists, has demon- 
strated that the golfer may be viewed from a standpoint other 
than caricature. The colleges have taken it up, aud the Inter- 
collegiate Association, composed of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, and University of Pennsylvania, held its first cham- 
pionship meeting this year, Mr. L. P. Bayard, of Princeton 
University, winning the individual championship, and Yale the 
team honors. 

In August, 1894, both the Newport and the St. Andrew’s 
clubs sent out invitations for a championship tournament. The 
Newport meeting was conducted under medal play rules, and 
was won by William Lawrence, who beat Charles B. Macdonald 
by one stroke. At St. Andrew’s, a month later, the victor was 
L. B. Stoddart, who beat C. B. Macdonald in the final round at 
match play by one hole up. As Macdonald had previously 
beaten Lawrence in the semi-finals, Mr. Stoddart was therefore 
clearly entitled to be called amateur champion for the year ; 
but the conflict of jurisdiction made it evident that a regular 
association of golf clubs was necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the game as a national sport, and for the regulation of 
tournament and championship meetings. Accordingly, in De- 
cember, 1894, the United States Golf Association was formed, 
with Theodore A. Havemeyer as its first president. By the 
terms of its constitution, the ‘‘ associated ” clubs hold the offices 
and direct the affairs of the organization, the ‘‘ allied” clubs 
possessing no representative functions. 

The first regular championship meeting of the United States 
Golf Association was held at Newport in October, 1895, the con- 
ditions being match play, and with thirty-two starters. The 
finals, thanks to the ‘** luck of the draw,” were uninteresting, 
Charles B. Macdonald, of Chicago, winning from Charles E. 
Sands by twelve up and eleven to play (thirty-six holes). 

The 1896 amateur championship meeting was held at the 
Shinnecock Hills Club, July 14th to 17th inclusive’ There were 
eighty starters in the preliminary medal round, the sixteen men 
who turned in the lowest scores for the thirty-six holes qualify- 
ing for the succeeding rounds at match play. This mixture of 
medal and match play is an American innovation, and in prac- 
tice it has worked very well. It quickly disposes of the second- 
class players in a large field, and at the same time retains the 
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Edinburgh, Scotland, who presented to the Golf Association a 
silver cup valued at one thousand dollars, as a_ perpetual 
trophy. Twenty-five players entered in the first competition, 
which was held over the Morris County course in October, 1896, 
and Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock Club, was a rather 
easy winner, Mrs. Arthur Turnure, also of Shinnecock, being 
the runner-up. This year the meeting is scheduled for the 
Essex County Club, at Manchester, Massachusetts. 

The open championships have fallen to Willie Dunn in 1894, 
to Horace Rawlins in 1895, and to James Foulis in 1896, all 
professionals. So much for the statistics of the game. 

It may be argued that golf has not even approached the 
degree of public favor with which tennis was received upon its 
introduction a quarter of a century ago. Ina measure this is 
true. The great obstacle to the general introduction of the 
game lies, of course, in the cost of installation. Anybody can 
set up a tennis-net who has a hundred feet of lawn at his dis- 
posal, but a golf-course requires almost as many acres. The 
sandy coast that girdles England and Scotland is by nature the 
ideal theatre for golf, requiring but little expenditure of time 
and work to turn it into a respectable golf-course. But that 
combination of grass-land and dunes does not exist upon our 
American shores, with the possible exception of the Shinnecock 
Hills and two or three other especially favored localities, Our 
golf-courses must be made ab initio and not adapted, and this 
naturally entails a largely increased expenditure. Willie Dunn 
is reported to have said that the expense of making the first put- 
ting green of the Ardsley course was equal to the entire cost of 
the average nine-hole course in Great Britain. As a natural 
consequence the development of the game has remained in the 
hands of the well-to-do class. 

In the comparison of native and foreign players it must not be 
forgotten that up to this time our American exponents have been 
drawn chiefly from the ranks of men who have passed their ath- 
letic prime—the ex-college players, such as Tyng and Toler, and 
the tennis, hunting, and polo sets. Golf, like every other game 
of skill, can only be perfectly acquired by constant practice 
from boyhood up. It is, consequently, not surprising that Mac- 
donald and Whigham, who learned their golf abroad and at an 
early age, should stan. in a class above their American rivals, 
the vast majority of whom never saw a golf-club until after 
their third decade. But there is evidence cnough to show that 
the younger generation are rapidly acquiring sill in and knowl- 
edge of the game, and the latter part of last season saw the 
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game, balls and clubs were difficult to procure, professional in- 
struction came high, and the courses (particularly the putting- 
greens) were far richer in hazards than in good lies. Indeed, in 
those early days the multiplication of difficulties seemed to be 
the prime end in view in the laying out of a new course ; the 
game looked so simple that it was considered absolutely neces- 
sary to make the beginner’s way as thorny and rough as pos- 
sible. Otherwise he might be tempted to abandon golf in 
disgust, as being too easy, and only fit for old women and the 
feeble-minded. The innate and wholly boundless depravity of 
that little piece of gutta-percha was hardly taken into account 
by those early course-makers. Later on they realized that the 
ball was abundantly able to take care of itself, be the conditions 
never so favorable, and that consequently the golfer had some 
claims upon their attention in the matter of true putting-greens 
and a decent lie after the tee shot. 

The great outside public looked with but small favor upon the 
new same. It was an English importation ; it was distinctly 
non-athletic ; its technical terms were barbarous and unintelli- 
gible ; its very simplicity in action was denounced as ridiculous. 
Newspaper paragraphers made merry with it. It was generally 
spoxen of as a species of sublimated shinny ; the implements 
were invariably called sticks, and the climax of cheap wit was 
reached in the apocryphal story of the player who sought in- 
struction in the art of swinging a caddie. 

Nevertheless, the new fad continued to make its way. Men 
who were admittedly uo fools had taken it up ; perhaps, after 
all, there was something in it. And yet when, in 1893, the 
Morris County Club was organized, the ladies, who started the 
movement, were not at all sure that golf of itself would insure 
the success of the club. Consequently they felt obliged to pro- 
vide tennis courts and a croquet-ground for the real amusement 
of their friends and guests. The fad, of course, must have its 
day, but as wise women we will look ahead into next week. 
Well, the tennis nets have not been taken out of the closet for 
two years or more, and as for the croquet-ground, it is now the 
home putting-green. Tempora mutantur! 

To-day the United States Golf Association has upon its roster 
the names of seventeen associate and seventy-two allied clubs, 
and golf is played as far west as San Francisco and Tacoma, 
and as far south as Thomasville, Aiken, and St. Augustine. 


MRS. ARTHUR TURNURE, 


MR. SPOTSWOOD D. BOWERS. 


essential element of match play for the real business of the 
meeting. Under the English system of continuous match play 
the *‘ luck of the draw ” may be more than a fair percentage in 
determining the final result. 

At the Shinnecock meeting the championship was won by 
Mr. H. J. Whigham, an ex-Prestwick (Scotland) player, but 
now a member of the Onwentsia Club (Chicago).* The runner- 
up was Mr. J. G. Thorp, of the Cambridge (Massachusetts) 
Club, and A. M. Coats, of Newport, and H. P. Toler, of Baltus- 
rol, were the bronze medalists. This year the meeting is to be 
held in September, over the course of the Chicago Golf Club. 


MISS HOYT, DRIVING. 


younger element well at the fore, and some of the old prize- 
winners seated upon the back benches. For all that, it is very 
doubtful if any of our native players will be able to wrest the 
amateur championship of 1897 from the hands of the foreign- 
born contingent. Thorp, of Cambridge, was the dark horse last 
year, and he certainly played a plucky game, and even succeed- 
ed in putting Macdonald out of the running. The latter, how- 
ever, was off his game, and it will take a better man than Thorp 
to beat him over his home course at Chicago in September. 
Then there are Whigham, Macdonald, and the Forgans, all 
of whom should be left in for the match rounds. Even more 





ONWENTSIA CLUB-HOUSE, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, WHERE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES WILL BE PLAYED. 


In 1895 a championship meeting for women players was held 
at the Meadowbrook Club, Mrs. Charles Brown, of the Shinne- 
cock Club, winning from a field of nine starters. The next sea- 
son the ladies’ championship was formally instituted through 
the generosity of Mr. Robert Cox, Member of Parliament, of 


* The Onwentsia (country) Club, of which Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
is president, has a membership of three hundred, a beautiful and com- 
modious pew club-house, and eighteen-hole links. Some of the best 
players in the country belong to this organization, which, in addition to 
golf, cultivates also polo and tennis, 


dangerous are the two latest additions to the list of foreign-born 
players, Findlay Douglas, of Fairfield County, and W. G. Stew- 
art, of St. Andrew’s and Seabright. 

The future of the game in this country is safe in the hands 
of the United States Golf Association. As we have begun, so 
may we go on until there shall be a putting-hole on every village 
green, and the shout of ‘‘ Fore !” shall be as familiar to our ears 
as the omnipresent tinkle of the bicycle-bell. The Royal and 
Ancient ! floreat et crescat ! 

W.G. Van TASSEL SUTPHEN, 
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Roosevelt to the Naval Reserves. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, in his official capacity of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, is making a record for capability, 
alertness, and the patriotic spirit he infuses into even the com- 
monplace routine of his work. At Fort Hamilton, last week, he 
inspected and reviewed the New York and Brooklyn battalions 
of the naval militia, and made them a stirring address, saying, 


Photographs by Hemment 


NAVAL MILITIA 


in part: ‘*‘ We are beginning to wake up to the realization that 
we should be a great naval Power. We should have more fight- 
ing ships like those splendid vessels upon which some of you have 
lived for the past week. We want more torpedo-boats, and more 
men and officers. We have as fine ships as any navy in the world, 
but, having this, we must have men like you that we can fall 
back upon. What we want is not men that can be trained, but 
men that are ready.” 


America’s Oldest [lansion. 


On the east bank of the Hudson River, not half a mile below 
Albany, stands a remarkable house whose fame should preserve 
it from destruction. A bronze tablet affixed to the front wall 
declares it to have been erected in 1642, and that it is the oldest 
dwelling in the United States in a state of preservation. This 
tablet was placed there by a committee at the time of the 





THE CRAILO MANOR HOUSE, OLDEST HOUSE IN THE 


bi-centennial celebration of Albany as a chartered city in 1886, 
and is considered trustworthy information. 

The house was the homestead of the Van Rensselaer family, 
and for over two and a half centuries has been known as the 
Crailo Manor House. The house is a two-story-and-attic brick 
structure, and until within a decade was in an excellent state 
of preservation. It is of most substantial construction and the 
walls are of great thickness, The beams of hewn pine are of 
unusual size, many measuring sixteen inches square. During 
the life of the house practically the entire history of the United 
States has been made. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
about the outside of the house are the two remaining of the nine 
original stone loop holes through which the Dutchmen of that 
day protruded their firearms when repelling an attack from 
Indians and other hostile parties. While the Dutchmen of the 
settlement were generally on friendly terms with the Mohawks 
—the tribe inhabiting that section—the settlers often had to en- 
dure raids from the nomadic Mohegans or River Indians, and it 
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was their stone-headed arrows which left their marks in many 
places about the building’s exterior. 

The old Dutch style of door, divided across the middle to 
allow the burgher to lean over it as he smoked his long clay 
pipe, is still in use, and it opens upon a hall-way of ample dimen- 
sions. In 1740 an addition—a wonder of beauty in those days— 
was made, the L being attached to the back, and the original 
building was a much plainer affair. It was divided into four 
large rooms separated by halls. In one room was a tile fire- 
place, and on the dull purple tiles, now appropriated by vandals, 
Scriptural subjects were delineated in signs more curious than 
artistic. One of them illustrated three unclean spirits in the 
form of frogs, as seen in the Apocalyptic vision, issuing from 
the mouth of a dragon. In the drawing-room the old, high 
wooden mantels were replaced in 1800 by General John Van 
Rensselaer, and in another room was the library where Jo- 
hannes Van Rensselaer used to do his reading and writing. 

Among the many historical 
events which add to the interest 
in this old mansion is the fact 
that the famous song, ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” was written on the 
grounds. It was in 1755 that the 
British ministry made great ex- 
ertions to reduce the French 
power in the provinces of Can- 
ada. General Amherst was ap- 
pointed to command the British 
army, and a demand was made 
on the Colonies to furnish their 
quota of men. During the sum- 
mer of 1755 the British army 
camped on the grounds about 
this house, and the Yankees from 
New England joined them and 
camped at their side. To the 
British army the Yankees ap 
peared as a most ludicrous spec 
tacle. 

The Yankees were collected 
from the farms, were utterly 
without discipline, and no at 
tempt was made to obtain a uni 
formity of dress. For these rea 
sons the raw Yankee recruits 
amused the Britishers, and many 
jokes were the result. Dr. Shack 
burg, the army surgeon, was 
celebrated for his wit, and while 


UNITED STATES. 


seated on the curb of the well at the rear of the house, tradition 
says, he composed the famous ‘* Yankee Doodle.” 
So few persons know the original words of that song that a 
copy may prove interesting reading. 
“ YANKEE DOODLE 
* Fatoer and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 


And there we saw the girls and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’ 
*“ CHORUS 
** Yankee Doodle. keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy ; 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girle be handy. 


‘* And there was Captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 
And giving orders to his men 
I guess there was a million 


* And then the feathers on his hat 
They looked too tarnal ftiney- 
I wanted peskily to get 
To give to my Jemima. 





——— — 





MR. ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE MILITIA, 





“And then they had a swamping gun, 
As big as a log of maple, 
On a deuced little cart- 
A load for father’s cattle. 


** And every time they fired it ou 
It took a horn of_powder ; 
It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


‘“*T went as near to it myself 
As Jacob's underpinnin’, 
And father went as near agin— 
I thought the deuce was in him. 


“Tt scared me so I ran the streets, 
Nor stopped, as I remember, 
Till I got home and safely locked 
In granny’s little chamber 


“And then T see a little keg 
Its head were made of leather; 
They knocked upon ‘t with litile sticks 
To call the folks together. 


*‘ And then they'd fife away like fun, 

And play on cornstalk fiddles ; 
And some had ribovons red as blood 
All bound around their middtes. 


“The troopers, too, would gallop up, 
And fire right in our faces ; 

It scared me almost half to death 
To see them run such races. 


*“Uncle Sam came there to change 
Some pancakes and some onions, 

For ‘lasses cakes to carry home 
To give his wife and young ones. 


‘**But I can't tell you half I see, 
They kept up such a emother : 
So I took my hat off, made a bow, 
Aud scampered home to mother.” 

Since 1893 the manor house has been the property of the 
estate of the late Jane Van Schaick, who died in Albany in 
that year, soon after she had acquired title through mortgage 
foreclosure. The lack of a tenant resulted in negligenee of the 
premises, and village vandals gained entrance by removing the 
boards from the windows, and they not only injured the fire- 
places, but made way with the stairs and whatever they could 
move. The New York chapter of the Society of the Colonial 
Dames tried by means of a fair to secure funds with which to 
purchase the house, but the attempt was unsuccessful, and thus 
the matter rested. On August 4th the -house was sold in par- 
tition suit. The purchaser was John Circhenacher, and the 
price paid was four thousand three hundred dollars. 

CUYLER REYNOLDS. 


Free.—Cure for Asthma 
and Hay-=-Fever. 


WE are glad to announce that at last a positive cure for 
Asthma and Hay-fever has been found in the wonderful African 
Kola Plant. The cures wrought by it are marvelous, often of 
persons who had suffered all their lives. Rev. J. L. Combs, of 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, was cured by the Kola Plant after 
fifty years’ suffering, and the editor of the Farmer’s Magazine 
gives similar testimony. To prove its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, will send you a large case free by mail. If you suffer 
from Asthma you should send for it. ad 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER 6O., NEW YORK. 
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R. D. Wrenn. G. L. Wrenn, Jr. 


W. A. Larned. 
THE AMERICAN CONTESTANTS 





W. V. Eaves. H. A. Nishet. 
THE LNGLISH CONTESTANTS. 


H. 8. Mahony. 


The series of tennis matches at Hoboken, New Jersey, between English and American experts resulted in first honors for the Americans by a total of five matches to four, eighteen 
sets to fourteen, and one hundred and sixty-two games to one hundred and fifty-four, tosay nothing of the double match. Champion R. D. Wrenn beat Mahony three straight sets, and 
Larned gets the first individual prize, with a clean score of three victories, while Eaves and Bob Wrenn tied for second place. 


Nisbet beat the younger Wrenn in a similar manner. 
The photographs above show this most strikingly 


The most notable difference in the play was the dash of the Americans and the reposeful confidence of the Englishmen. 
INTERNATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS—AMERICANS THE WINNERS, 





J. F. MCFARLAND, OF SAN Josk, CALIFORNIA, WINNER CHARLES ERTZ, OF NEW YORK, WINNER OF E. C BALD, OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK, DEFEATED BY 
F, LOUGHEAD. 


OF THE TWO-MILE PROFESSIONAL HANDICAP. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MEET OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, AT WILLOW GROVE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE EARL OF DUNDONALD, 
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ADVANCING TO THE FRONT HARASSING THE ENEMY’S INFANTRY COLUMNS. 
| NEW GALLOPING GUN FOR THE BRITISH ARMY, DESIGNED BY THE EARL OF DUNDONALD.—DRAWINGS BY MELTON PRIOR, IN ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
The new galloping gun-carriage, here shown as in active service, is the invention of the Earl of Dundonald, who, in his command in the Second Life Guards, has acquired practical 
experience with machine-guns. He has endeavored, apparently with some success, to overcome the chief disadvantage of the Maxim gun—namely, the weight of its carriage, requiring a 
pair of horses to drag it, and being even then too slow and unwieldy to operate with cavalry. The fighting value, to cavalry, of such a light field-gun as Lord Dundonald’s is obvious, and 
the invention may help to regain some of the lost prestige of that branch of the service. 
‘ ‘ € 
FIRST! On the Continent of America a _ O 1 nte d en Ss 
ane 
To popularize Life Insurance, H. HEWITTsS PATENT 
P , ‘ Luxurious Writing! “— 4 iecontimansdnaie 
by introducing a plan by which the whole - . Suitable for writing in every pasteiae 5 glide over any 
a © is BALL-POINT paper; never scratch nor spurt, 
family might be insured. : Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL*PoINTED pens are 
ii more durat’e, and are ahead of all others 
canenneas THE PRUDENTIAL FOR EASY WRITING. 
has sesh 81.20 4 box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 tens for 
; P 25 cts., post free from ail stationers, or wholesale of 
STRENGTH was the Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, i H. Barwpgrnes e* 0., 9 William St: EDWARD KIMPTON, 48 John 
of and blazed a pathway to success. a J.B. Lirpixcort & Colts Market St. Philadelphia. nr 
521 OOPER, s<EWIS ( 0. a cS . soca all iia 
GIBRALTAR. Assets, - - $19,541,827 sha ance ie Enns, Lim ‘King St Toronto 
Income, ; ‘ $14,158,445 ee seeeecee Coe eceeereeeeeetett ttt ee 
| Surplus, - - —‘$4,034,116 | WITHOUT GRIP or GRIPE. ! 
{ Policies in force over $2,475,000 To get a natural result, a remedy should always act without 
Insurance in force over $320,453,483 | ¢ violence, smoothly, easily, delightfully. This is the action of 
Ages J to 70. Amounts $15 to $50,000. Premiums 1 THE IDEAL t 
‘ 
payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. Write QIeWLevo LAXATIVE, } 
; thnnd Cosme they seengtiien the yon 
° ° cular action of the bowels an 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, . Th gently ra craig the kidneys and 
‘ + liver. ey are purely vegetable, containing no poisonous or in- 
OHN F. DRYDEN. Presid Home Office, Newark, N. J. | + jurious substances, and are recommended and used by young and 
J A » President. told. BELIEVE WHAT WE SAY! 10 cents prove their merit, } 
| $and we ask that you > 
_~ BUY AND TRY A S999 TO-NIGHT! 
Forty Cents 24 this Coupon will buy you one —_ oo ALL Rt ° re 0-0-0-0-0-7-9-0 0 te ° a oo a 
4 ee Te See “A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. A 4 
acs GAIN. MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 
ADERROe oe ee a ee Ee ee Tae 
STATE,  —s_— a Le ae ola ” 
PUBL'ISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
PRINTERS AND & Pap P z aa 
LITHOGRAPHERS _ the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





THE NAMES OF THE WINNERS IN 


JUDGE'S PRIZE PUZZLE CONTEST (No. 2) appear in this week’s Judge. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS’. 





126 LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Aveust 19, 1897. § 








GRAVE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, IN SAMOA, SHOWING BRONZE fine 
TABLET WITH SAMOAN INSCRIPTION,—Sketch. Mo 
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HENLEY REGATTA, LONDON—FINAL HEAT FOR THE DIAMOND SCULLS, WON BY Inspection of inflated balloon before the start. 
TEN EYCK, THE AMERICAN CONTESTANT.—///ustrated London News, ANDREE’S NORTH-POLE BALLOON EXPEDITION.—L’Illustration. Cond 
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MILITARY AEROSTATION IN GERMANY—EXPERIMENTS WITH CAPTAIN PARSEVAI.’S NEWLY THE LATE BARNEY BARNATO AT JOHANNESBURG (THE MAN WITH 
INVENTED BALLOON. — From a photograph THE DOG IS BARNATO),—St Paul's : 
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WHITEHALL TERMINAL. 
New Entrance To NEw YORK City VIA BALTIMORE 


AND OHIO—UNEQUALED FACILITIEs. 


WHITEHALL Terminal, the new entrance into New 
York City, opened for business by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad on Monday, July 19th, is the most 
convenient station to and from all parts of New 
York City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at South 
Ferry, east uf Battery, and from it, under the same 
roof, direct connections are made with trains cf the 
Second, Third, Sixth, and Ninth Avenue Elevated 
Roads ; Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nue Cable Lines ; East and West Side Belt Lines of 
horse-cars ; South Ferry, Staten Island Ferry, Ham- 
ilton Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street (Brooklyn) 
Ferry. 

Ask for tickets to New York via Baltimore and 
Ohio and save inconvenience. 

D. B. Martin, Manager Passenger Traffic: J. M. 
Schryver, General Passenger Agent 


THE NTAIN CHAUTAUQUA 


THis famous Chautauqua, at Mountain Lake 

-ark, Maryland, opens its session August 4th and 
closes August 24th. It is the most superb and sensi- 
ble summer resort in America. Its height, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level, means a delightful climate and un- 
surpassed mountain views. Five well - appointed 
hotels and 250 cottages open their doors to tourists 
atfrom $5 to $12 per week. Twenty departments 
of important school work are in the hands of spe- 
cialists. The best lecturers, singers, and entertainers 
in the country appear three times daily. The pro- 
gramme is unequaled. Here is a chance to mix a 
little intellectual uplift with your vacation. 

Mountain Lake Park is located on the main line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and as all the fast 
trains stop at the Park curing the summer, patrons 
have the advantage of their superb train service be- 
tween the East and the West. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold from all stations 
east of the Ohio River for all trains August 2d to 
23d, valid for return trip until August 31st, at ONE 
SINGLE FARE for the ROUND TRIP. 

For illustrated pamphlet and all other informa- 
tion, address agent Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 


MOU 


FAMOUS SPRINGS AT DEER PARK. 


A MILLION and a half gallons of the purest water 
on earth is the daily output of the famous Boiling 
Springs, in Garrett County, Maryland. In order that 
nothing can contaminate the Springs, one — 
acres of land surrounding it, are fenced in. In ad 
dition, a wire building covers the Springs, so that 
leaves cannot fall into the water. It is from these 
extraordinary Springs that Deer Park Hotel receives 
its water supply, the water being piped direct to the 
hotel. The medical fraternity now concede that in 
the matter of health, the question of pure water 
stands at the head and front. No summer resort 
combines s> many healthful features. The air is 
wonderfully pure and invigorating; cool nights, with 
absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, with 
perfect sanitary arrangements, make Deer Park Ho- 
tel the ideal resort 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and LAKE GEorGE. the largest 
and most beautiful lakes in the Adirondack system, 
are known and loved by thousands, but there are 
hundreds of thousands who do not know that in this 
section are the finest summer hotels in the world, or 
that the route through Ss aratoga Springs and these 
lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure 
travel. The handsome illustrated directory of sum- 
mer hotels and boarding-houses just issued by the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad contains full infor- 
mation about these lovely, historic localities and 
other resorts along the ‘‘ Leading Tourists’ Lines.” 
It is sent free on receipt of four cents postage, by J. 
W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


One drink —it’s Abbott's, vour friend. Twice, three 
times—Abbott’s Original Angostura is your friend for 
all that is good. 


EXxcEPTIONAL durability, combined with perfection 
of tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in establish- 
ments where piano-playing is taught. 


THE greatest American Champagne—GREaAT WEsT- 
ERN CHAMPAGNE—Sparkling and delicious. 


regulator of digestive 
Angostura Bitters. 


THE best organs is Dr. Sie- 


gert’s genuine 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's Soors- 
InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dobbins’s Electric or Dob- 
bins’s Floating-Borax Soap on a piece of dampened 
cloth and applving it lightly to the glove. It works 
like magic. Try it. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac 
cessible to all who will send address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York City 


G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, BUFFALO. 
HaLF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
For the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at Buffaio, August 23d, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Comoany will sell special tickets 
from all points on its system to Buffalo and return 
at rate of a single fare for the round trip. These 
tickets will be sold and will be good going on 
August 2Ist to 23d, and good to return not earlier 
than August 2ith nor later than August 31st, 1897 


TOUR TO GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 
W ASHINGTON, 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a most delightful seven-day tour to the Gettysburg 
battle field, Caverns of Luray, and Washington, to 
leave New York September 9th. It will bein charge 
of one of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover 
an intensely interesting section of the upper South 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip through 
out. Round-trip rate, including all necessary expenses 
during the entire time absent, twenty seven dollars 
from New York, twenty six dollars from Trenton, and 
twenty-four dollars from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents, tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
address George W. Boyd, assistant general passenger 
agent, Proad Street station, Philadelphia, 


AND 


DON’T FORGET 


that the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road are now running through day coaches and 
sleeping-cars, New York to Chicago, via the Nickel 
Plate road. Ask nearest ticket-agent of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 











AN OFFER 








Sorzodon 


AND 
SOZODERMA S04P 
By Main 


OR EXPRESS, 





Your Druggist should 
have both. Failing to get them, 
send 75 cents for Sozodont or 
$1.00 for both—cash or stamps 
—to the Proprietors 

Hall & Ruckel 


P. 0. Box 247, New York City 
London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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. Itis pure.’ 
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The King 
of all 


WERNER 


Half-Pint 
Champagne 


25c. a bottle. 






drinks. 


AWERNERG» 
EXTRA DAY 





Possesses a 
flavor 
and natural 
dryness 
of its own. 





I cordially recommend it as a pure 
and healthy wine. 
A. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 
Prof. of ¢ eos tie and Physics, 


College City of N. Y 
Served in all Restaurants, Hotels and Road-houses, 


A. WERNER & CO., 52 Warren St., N, Y. City, 











81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
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TEA SET cd.) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, 
Great reduction in prices. 
and price-list, etc. 


Spices, 
Send for New aoa 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 





HOOT, MON! 


Mr. Magazine Editor : 
SHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
An’ never brought to min’? 
Then why print so much canny Scot, 
And not a word o’ mine ? 
—American Genius, in Judge. 


IN HARD LUCK. 
Mrs. JERSEY MEADows—‘“ I’m 
missed the four-ten train to-day.” 
Mr. Jersey Meadows—‘‘So am I. But that 
isn’t the worst of it. While waiting for the 
five-forty Jobson came over and told me about 
the cute sayings of his little boy.”—Judge. 


sorry you 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 

TEACHER—‘‘ What is a pedestrian ?” 
Johnny Squanch—‘ A feller that gets run 
over by a bicycle, ma’am.”—Judge. 


SoLip through trains, no change of cars of any 
class, between all stations on the West Shore road 
and Chicago via Nickel Plate road. Inquire nearest 
ticket-agent. 


HUNTER coe 


. BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


THE BEST 
YEARS WHISKEY 
OLD. IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed. 
SOLD AT ALL 


First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





A Convincing 
Argument 


in favor of using 


Boot 








Plug 
Tobacco 


is a chew 
of it. 






If you cannot get 
Boot Jack from your 
tobacconist,send $1.00 
for a pound in a 
ronvenient box, to 
gether with a hand- 
some aluminum To- 
bacco Box. . @ 


JOHN FINZER & BROS., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





{This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


‘OPIUM 2” DRUNKENNESS 


red in 10 to 20 D. NoP. ry 
Gured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS. ua SNON.OFL 


4] KOZY BABY SEAT 


Can ve readily attached to 
or taken from any bicycle. 
Does not interfere with rid 
er. Adjustable for children 
of allages. Combines light 
ness of weight with perfect 
safety. If your dealer does 
not have it, order direct, and 
will forward, express pre- 
} paid, upon receipt of price, 
2.50. 
Manufacturer, Detroit, Mich. 









GEORGE HILSENDE( 


Price Sscts ASTHMA, 
by mail. Stowell & Ca 
IDDER'S PASTILLES..) ais: 
a 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
Sold by druggists ; sent by mall, We, and 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O 


nothing else 
$1.00 per box. 








5 URES WHER AILS ow 
Best Cough Syrup. Penton Good, Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. — 


a CONSUMPTION 4% 



































You can injure the 
skin vy use of harsh 
soaps-This soap is 
xentle, purifying, 


healing 
and GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


= w ee >t - 
(Persian Healing) 


ening 

to the 

skin, and has the 
cleaning properties 
which bring the 
glow of health. 
Sold by druggists. 


000 


JURY NOTICE. 


NOTICE OF J 
REGARD TO CLAIMS FOR EXEMPT 


COMMISSIONERS OF U 
I 


RORS_ IN 
IN FROM 


( 
JORY DUTY. 
Room 123, Stewart Building, 
No. 280 Broadway, Third Floor, 
New York, June 12th, 1897 

Claims for exemption from jury duty will be heard 
by me daily at my office, from 9 A. M. until 4 P. 

Those entitled to exemption are clergymen, ities 
physicians, surgeons, surgeon-dentists, profe ssors or 
teachers in a college, academy or public sc heal: ; editors, 
editorial writers or reporters of daily newspapers ; 
licensed pharmaceutists or pharmacists actually engaged 
in their respective professions and not following any 
other calling ; militiamen, policemen and firemen ; elec- 
tion officers; non-residents; and city employés and 
United States employés ; officers of vessels making regu- 
lar trips ; licensed pilots actually following that calling: 
superintendents, conductors and engineers of a railroad 
company other than a street railroad company; tele- 
graph operators actually doing duty as such; Grand, 

Special, Sheriff’s and Civil Court jurors ; and persons 
p iysic ally ine apable of performing jury duty by reason 
of severe sickness, deafness or other physical disorder. 

Those who have not answered as to their Nability or 
proved pe rmane nt cxemption will receive a “ jury en- 
rollment notice,” requiring them to appear before me 
this year. W hether liable or not, such notices must be 
answerea (in person, if possible), and at this office only, 
under severe penalties. If exe mpt, the party must bring 
proof of exemption; if liable, he must also answer in 
person, giving full and correct name, residence, etc., 
ete. No attention paid to letters. 

All good citizens will aid the course of justice and 
secure reliable and respectable juries and equalize their 
duty by serving promptly when summoned, allowing 
their clerks or subordinates to serve, reporting to me 
any attempt at bribery or evasion, and suggesting naines 
forenrollment. Persons between twenty-one and sev- 
enty years of age, summer absentees, persons tempora- 
rily ill and United States jurors are not exempt. 

Every man must attend to his own notice. It is a mis- 
demeanor to give any jury paper to another to answer. 
It is also punishable by fine or imprisonment to give or 
receive any present or bribe, directly or indirectly, in 
relation toa jury service, or to withhold any paper or 
make any false statement, and every case will be fully 
prosecuted, 


WILLIAM PLIMLEY, 
Commissioner of Jurors. 





A 
powerful 
shooting 
revolver 
of strong 
and simple 
> mechanism, 
Send for catalogue Auncetiiad this and 


other models. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


9 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 









UICKLY. Send for Book, *‘ Inventions Want- 

CETRICH ques: ” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 

THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


BEST LINE 


TO 


Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

St Louis 

Chicago 
lomaneparts 


Toled 

















fhe: you never taken a bath with 


Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux: 
ury. e smooth creamy lather is 
soothing and refreshing. sy FLOATS 


"8 








— 





—_ 








Wherever the pain is there apply an 


Allcock’s pn 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. r 
There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine ‘‘ Allcock’s,” Don’t accept a substitute, 



















THE ONLY WAY HE COULD TELL. 
Mrs. PornpDEXTER—‘“ Yo’ Reginal’, yo’ kim out’n dat watah ! 
clean yit ?” 
REGINALD—‘‘ I doan’ know, mommy. 
charnce fer t’ see ’f anyfing rubs off’n me.” 








Ain’ yo’ got yo’se’f 


Barwick ’s got d’ tow’l, en I ain’t had no 








Ze Tee 

























y 
"a. | pacir type of the highest order eG fe Oi: Sead 
cellence i ture.” A GENTLE— ONL \F 
of ex ce in manufacture. A GENTLE-*% (" \ al 


MAN'S SMOKE. 
IT CANNOT BE 
IMPROVED 

- IT CANNOT BE 
EQUALLED § 

The (HOICEST of all F 





i. 
p 
N 
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‘ wGy m/s un | U tcc, 
Yh 
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2 oz.Trial Package} 
Y Post paid for 25 c.f 
ASend l0c.in stampsp 

for pair of ° fj 
CELLULOID 
WHISTOUNTERS 


MARBURG BROS 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


DAILWAYss J wnt TMM 
Se ge 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


P. C. STOHR, GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








BIEN TIEN 


| 1897 ° 




















Standard | | $7,800 CIVEN AWAY EARL & WILSON’S 
of the | To persons making the greatest numPer of words our of 


J For full 
World pert culars write the National Recorder, Washington, 
e ».C., for sample copy containing same. 


efPonsesasese 


“Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” 


] /- COLLARS & CUFFS 
i BEST IN THE WORLD. 


the paces 





Boston 
Garter 


Easy and 
Secure. 
Extva Super 

Webs. 
Finest Nickel 
TyYimmings. 





375.00 


Practically tested by 
mm fast riders, rough riders 
| and fair riders, 1897 Co- 
4 lumbias have not been | | 
found wanting in speed, | | 
| strength and beauty. | 
5%, Nickel Steel Tubing, 


RN) i) patent flush joints and 
nN\!\'| direct tangent spokes 
-y 





.: eee 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Called in Old Times 
# # “THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 





Hi} are some of the new 
features. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conan. 
\ Catalogue free from any 
dealer; by mail for one 2-ceat 


GstionBut Ton 
“— CLASP — 
Lies flat tothe leg. 

Cannot Unfaste 
Rm Accidentally. 
SOLD AYWHERE 
ve Sample pai¥ 
abi SilkSo=Cottzs® 


Georce Frost®, BSS Pon Nees. 














variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

_ This wonderful region—located in Northern New 
York—is reached from Chicago by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central; from St. Louis 


oat 


} ’ . 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


THE CELEBRATED | 

















PIANOS 


PIANOS 


by all lines in connection with the New York Central . 


Are the and the from Cincinnati by all lines in connection with the 
favorite of the refined New York Central ; from Montreal by the New York 
Artist musical public Central; from Boston by a through car over the 





NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 
CAUTI ON ae The buying public will please not confound the genuine 
Piano with one of a similar souncing name of a Cheap grade. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 


S-0-H-M-E-R 








9 gm LATEST EXTRACT FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
ED.PINAUDS 
6 


66 - PARIS - fed 99 
uN VIOLET E 
PERFUMES. 10 L yIsITE AND REFINED, 

most EXQ”"7ye 79U£ OD0R OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR PERFUMES SOLD UNDER SIMILARNAMES. | | 











Boston & Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central ; from New York by the through @ar lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls by the New York Central. ; 


A ph pe folder and map entitled “The Adirondack Mountains and 
How to Reach Them "’ seut free, postpaid, toany address, on receipt ofa 
1-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 


Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Centra! Station, New York, 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful 
lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the greatest 








